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It is hardly possible that an event so tremendous as the 
recent war should be the result of either isolated or for- 
tuitous circumstances. It is not likely that the moving 
spirit of barbarism which so characterized many of its 
events was the sole possession of a single nation or group 
of nations. It is more than likely that investigation will 
disclose the wide dispersion of certain principles in mod- 
ern civilization which bear and did bear the seeds of 
tragedy. Or if such a statement be too strong in view of 
the somewhat casual nature of the discussion following 
we might be permitted to say that there are discoverable 
in the common thinking of many men, and in the proverb- 
ial and catch phrases of the day, indications that certain 
principles which worked as motives in German national 
feeling are not wholly dead with the dying of their un- 
righteous cause. These principles have as much need to 
be combatted as their more obvious counterparts, made 
obvious by the clash of war, and nationally personified. 
To make the forces of righteousness that have been re- 
leased in the hearts of multitudes the dominant forces of 
the future, to make sure that the forces of greed and in- 
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justice shall not prevail, is a greater result and a sterner 
battle than any which culminated in the overthrow of the 
German power. This fact has been given expression by 
Maeterlinck in the following words: 

“It is after we have won that we must really vanquish; 
it is in the hour of peace that the actual war will begin 
against an invisible foe, a hundred times as dangerous as 
the one of whom we have seen too much. . . . If we 
leave a single outlet to the beast at bay; if, through our 
negligence we give it a single hope, a single opportunity 
of coming to the surface and taking breath, then the vigi- 
lant fatality which has but one fixed idea will resume its 
progress and pursue its way, dragging history with it and 
laughing over its shoulder at man once more tricked and 
discomfited. Everything that we have done and suffered, 
the ruins, the sacrifices, the nameless tortures, and the 
numberless dead will have served no purpose and will be 
lost beyond redemption.” 

Our danger from the Prussian sword has perhaps van- 
ished, but our danger from Prussian principles is still 
immediate and living. The battle now to be fought is to 
be fought in the realm of ideas. It is more difficult than 
physical war because it is more insidious. A rampant 
Germany, looting the priceless treasures of the world 
which she had not the spiritual insight to produce, a bar- 
barous Germany ravaging women and impaling infants 
makes so evident the evil of her principles that legions can 
be easily raised against her. But who shall be able to 
save us from the prevalence of moods and habits of 
thought which have within them the power of disaster! 

We choose between ideas presented to us, we accept 
the statements of those in whom we have confidence, 
or we lean to the opinion which seems to favor our 
own interests. This is the general habit of thought with 
which the world gets along. It saves both time and 
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| trouble. It obviates the work of thinking, study, and ap- 

plication. Having opinions is much easier than to think, 
and very often the strength of opinion is in exact ratio to 
ignorance. The tendency is aggravated by the existence 
of a partisan press and the multiplication of periodicals 
which have for their object an unblushing propaganda, 
combined with partial concealment of the facts. All this, 
together with the hurried character of our life and our 
ambition for wealth and comfort, has in spite of the ad- 
vantages of popular education made us susceptible to 
“mushy” thinking. 

This “mushy” thinking is gathered up into certain pop- 
ular phrases often considered profound, the evidence of 
breadth and culture, but too often the lazy resort of shal- 
low thinking and vicious in tendency. These phrases I 
shall characterize as Prussian ghosts. They are the lin- 
gering and sad reminders of the dire fate the world has 
so barely escaped. 

“Tt’s all right if it does good,” might be called the wraith 
of a pragmatic ghost. While a certain degree of prag- 
matism is necessary to all true appraisals one must ever 
hold the pragmatic spirit in check to keep from falling into 
a merely unprincipled, and occasional utilitarianism. Dur- 
ing the war it sometimes took the form “the right side 
will win,” meaning by that, not that righteousness would 
determine the conflict, but that the right was so obscure 
that only the outcome could determine it. Historically this 
method is as old as the sophists. Sophism has always 
bred a race of moral weaklings for whom anything was 
true that served the convenience or pleasure of the mo- 
ment. For such, truth had no deeper meaning than to be 
useful in pandering to present lusts or the momentary 
escape from the consequences of folly. In this way suc- 
cess comes to be lifted up to the standing of a moral man- 
date. The doctrine is Prussian in that the Hun used it to 
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justify his deepest sins. Utility, success, was to him as to 
the sophist and the extreme pragmatist, the measure of 
truth and there is no other. If ts make Kultur prevail, 
murder, arson, torture or dishonor were necessary they 
were justified by success. 

In our own civilization this is the principle appealed to 
when one is pointed to material possésston as the best 
proof of the righteousness of one’s cause the last and 
silencing word above all criticism: “Well, tidn’t he get 
there?” It is the ever fertile resort of those cults and 
systems which insist on being judged by the number of 
adherents, or by a consideration of some good they may 
do without any reference to the more than counterbalanc- 
ing evil that they do. It serves equally well the reactionist 
who opposes all industrial reform, without regard for jus- 
tice and the extreme radical who defends the Bolshevists 
of Russia by pointing to the fact that so far they have 
been able to perpetuate an infamous tyranny. 

Another venerable ghost masks himself in the garb of 
tolerance, and lays claim to special distinction for mental 
breadth. Yet no one dares.to denounce him for fear of 
being charged with ignorance or narrowness. He often 
comes garbed in the expression: “It doesn’t matter what 
a man believes if he is only conscientious.” This ghost 
walks the earth only when beliefs have lost their vital 
note and have become only formally adhered to. It is the 
favorite form under which we veil our indifference to the 
truth. It overlooks the important fact that conscience is 
a matter largely of habit and training and may be evil and 
misleading as well as good. This ghost has been kept on 
the scene by those people who, wearied of judging a man 
by his formal beliefs, have not had the moral stamina to 
go on and assert that one’s ethical standing is to be judged 
by one’s actual practice of the ethics of the world’s great- 
est ethical teacher. It is the assumption that without 
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moral guidance of any kind one will immediately feel what 
is right or wrong. As a matter of fact the most cruel and 
wicked men of history have many of them been very con- 
scientious. Their cruelty has been the more outrageous 
because they concealed from themselves the enormity of 
their action. Their unrighteousness, their injustice and 
their hates have been masked under the cloak of the gen- 
eral good or a passion for truth, in maintaining a cult, a 
faith, or a state idea. History has yet to record the her- 
esy hunter who was willing to accord a christian fairness 
to his victim. The late Prussian exercise of conscience 
toward Belgium has been full of a “Gott mit uns” enthus- 
iasm for Kultur, but that has not saved it from a deadly 
diabolism. 

We are not oblivious to the measure of truth that hides 
in the half truths of which we are speaking. Ghosts are 
kept about by reason of the measure of truth they repre- 
sent. If there were not some scintilla of truth in the 
hoariest error it would find short shrift. This is espe- 
cially true of the widespread sentiment that the ills of 
society are chiefly economical, that a readjustment of so- 
cial returns will banish discontent. A righteous read- 
justment of returns for service to society there must be, 
based on both actual service and economic need. There 
‘can be no peace in society until this is done. On the other 
hand the sources of discontent lie deeper than any material 
satisfaction. There are too many social reformers who 
have the idea that the adoption of, the Prussian industrial 
program is the surest way to secure the future of society. 
We too often dream that the erection of sanitary houses 
will satisfy the spiritual needs of the poor. This ought 
we to have done, but not to have left the other undone. 
One needs two legs for walking and it is not seemly for 
one leg to protest that the other is quite unnecessary. In 
our cry for industrial efficiency we are quite in danger of 
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overlooking the spiritual elements which alone can furnish 
the ultimate satisfactions of man. The economic prosper- 
ity of Germany created the temptation by which she lost 
her soul, and her body as well. 

There is another ghost which during the months and 
years of war has had a sorry struggle for existence but 
has recently crawled out of the closet and will be found 
doing business at the old stand. Its name is Silly Optim- 
ism, and its one phrase is “All’s well with the world.” The 
idea is that the world is in state of evolution and that any 
movement whatever is sure to represent progress. The 
faith in this ghost is pathetic for it masks as being scien- 
tific and is continually received in the best circles. It con- 
siders man so good that all he needs is to follow his im- 
pulses. We have made it a part of our educational sys- 
tem. It does in fact mark the real Prussianization of our 
school life. The outcome is an untempered individualism 
which resents all order and all control. It represents the 
revolt of the individual from the tyranny of moral law. 
The things that it pleases one to do are right, and intoler- 
ance of moral restrictions is looked upon as a progress to- 
ward freedom. The existence of the base in life is taken 
as sufficient reason for its representation in a sordid lit- 
erature and drama. Life is assumed to consist of the low- 
est in man rather than in the possession of ideals. 

The same baneful influence has tempered religious 
teaching as well. Here the inner emotions are given pre- 
cedence over ethical living, or it may be that the place of 
importance is given to formal belief. A formal and un- 
related hell is thus to be avoided by certain religious 
magic. As a scientific age has largely removed the belief 
in magic there are many to whom the idea of damnation 
has become altogether unreal. In the meantime, the 
church, with a wonderful scientific argument behind it, has 
been more than timid in proclaiming that surest of all 
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truths, which even God will not fail to respect, “Whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” No words 
sound solemn warning above our age in clearer tones than 
these: “he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, but he that soweth to the spirit shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting.” 

Perhaps the meanest ghost that stalks the earth is that 
one which assumes that all progress is cataclysmic. The 
doctrine has borne evil fruit in science and religion, to 
say nothing of its murderous career in politics. In science 
it is gathered up under the slogan of the survival of the 
fittest which is assumed as the sole law of progress. 
Whatever survives is fit and whatever is fit survives. 
Thus the existence of any iniquity is the proof of its fit- 
ness. No standard of fitness is named. The failure of 
the highest morality and mentality in conflict with a hostile 
environment is a proof of unfitness. This is the biological 
law by which the Prussian justified his cruelty, his ambi- 
tions and his beastliness. 

In the religious world this ghost takes the form of over- 
confidence in a cataclysmic renewal of the world. Has 
much to say about the binding of the devil to cast him into 
the pit, and very little to do about actually forging his 
chains. It is in effect a profound unbelief in mankind, a 
deep infidelity as to the power of goodness. It has no 
faith in the power of humanity to work out its own salva- 
tion and does not believe in goodness when it sees it. It 
overlooks the fact that no moral gains can ever be made 
that are not voluntarily made by man himself. A world 
saved by a cataclysmic return and not by man’s own ad- 
vance in righteousness would not be saved at all, save by 
ridding it of all moral character. It is an ethical skeptic- 
ism that removes from the individual a healthful sense of 
moral responsibility for his world and puts it where it does 
not belong, on God. 
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In politics this ghost is active as the spirit of revolution. 
Its theory is that any change will be better than no change. 
It has within it nothing constructive nor ameliorative. It 
would cure present wrongs not by educating men up to a 
sense of those wrongs but by arraying class against class 
in a deadly struggle. It does not believe that an equal 
justice is possible and it does not desire it. Here again 
we have the creation of a profound disbelief in the nature 
of man. Is this the highest outcome of more than a cen- 
tury of individualistic endeavor? Starting from the 
Rousseauan premise of the divine nature of man, is the 
end of that movement an entire disbelief in man’s better 
instincts? This seems to be the sorry progress and out- 
come of our vaunted social evolution. 

Whoever assumes to diagnose the whole sickness of 
modern society must possess a breadth of insight to which 
we lay no claim, but there seems one very obvious element 
in the dangers that haunt us. We appear to be suffering 
from an overdose of materialism. The world has been 
saddened by the obvious chill that has overtaken the high 
idealism that characterized many of the sacrifices volun- 
tarily made during the war. We have been individually 
saddened and yet we have individually returned to the pur- 
suit of the main chance. We are working all the harder 
at that job because of the feeling that in living after a 
higher order for a time we have missed something we had 
been accustomed to expect. This is perhaps because in 
this over-full age we had customarily lived in material sat-- 
isfactions. We have still too much confidence in the ma- 
terial. We are still incapable of belief in the invisible. 
Even our desire for the assurance of the immortality of 
those who have been taken from us in the pursuit of the 
noblest ideals is made to hinge upon some physical ma- 
terialization which overlooks the profoundest realities of 
human personality. The demand for spirit photographs, 
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and physical manifestation is materialistic to the very core. 
It means that we really do not believe in the existence of 
anything which cannot be physically handled and demon- 
strated, which will not yield to scientific methods of meas- 
urement. We fondly dream that the life of the spirit can 
yet be reduced to scientific formule and we mistake the 
echo of our own voices for the surest of realities. 

We pretend to practice an optimism that we do not feel. 
We mingle freely .with these ghosts of an unsatisfying 
order of life and make pretence that they still have power 
to satisfy'us. But we are troubled with a divine discon- 
tent. On a thousand battle fields there were evidences of 
a brotherhood of sacrifice that we cannot quite get out of 
our mental perspective. There is an undying conscious- 
ness of respect for the reality of things that are invisible. 
We cannot move, for the motives that stirred us are now 
gone and we have not arrived at new ones that are strong 
enough to command us. . 

Whence is to come the spiritual genius who will reveal 
us to ourselves, who will make.clear to us the reality of 
the invisible? We still speak as tf science were the pos- 
sessor of that secret, but in our heart.of hearts we know 
better. The magic talisman that we seek is that subtle de- 
votion of life that lifts the painter out of himself and 
makes him the artist: that transforms the clever arranger 
of words into a poet: that changes the purveyor of pious 
platitudes into a prophet: that renders the philosopher 
something more than the tedious conveyor of worn-out 
systems and enables him to touch his student with the fire 
and urge of the great realities. In the past it has never 
been manifested apart from a profound and stirring eth- 
ical faith in God and the power of the invisible. Science 
has provided us with power, but not with vision, with eye- 
sight but not with insight. Who will give us faith! 
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AMY LOWELL AND THE PRETORIAN COHORTS 


JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 


LATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AT REED COLLEGE 


Thirty years ago, when Francis Thompson was cutting 
his immortal laurel leaf on Shelley’s tomb, he turned aside 
to scatter anathemas among the Pretorian Cohorts of the 
poetry of his day. “Contemporary poetry, in general,” 
he wrote, “as compared with the poetry of the nineteenth 
century, is mildewed. . . . Poetic diction has become 
latterly a kaleidoscope, and one’s chief curiosity is as to 
the precise combination into which the pieces will be 
shifted. There is, in fact, a certain band of words, the 
Pretorian Cohorts of Poetry, whose prescriptive aid is 
invoked by every aspirant of the poetical purple, and with- 
out whose prescriptive aid none dares aspire to the poetical 
purple.” 

Against these Pretorian Cohorts, against this “exclus- 
ive coterie of poetic words,” the common speech of our day 
has hurled itself. Helter-skelter have come the minute 
men of our new poetic diction; from the prairie and from 
coal pit; from dock and yard-arm; from drawing-room 
and from camp; from shop and terraced garden; from fac- 
tory and from bar: harshly, gallantly, discordantly, 
harmoniously, gayly, moodily, the insurgents have 
flung themselves on the orderly ranks of the purpled Pre- 
torian guards. Many a classic legionary, standing in rank 
only to preserve the melodic sweep of his line, has given 
way before a fire-tongued opponent. The disordered hosts 
have pressed on, anarchic, morbidly, healthfully bar- 
baric, delicately, clumsily insistent, challenge rampant 
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to all clichés. Out of the rabble of penny pipers and veri- 
table poets new groups of verse makers have come, Vorti- 
cists, Imagists, Sense-Realists, Futurists, V ers-Librists,— 
classifications full of sound and port, signifying little. In 
due time, no doubt, these cults will have run their courses, 
established their helpful variations, and will have become 
as useless as the Pretorian Cohorts now are—the cast-off 
insignia of a once vital poetry. 

In the new order much brilliant work is being done, and 
much that is opaque and colorless. The cruder work pre- 
sents too often the ill-assorted marriage of propaganda 
and verse, or the untidy rankness of adolescent speech: 
much of it is attenuated, the toys of the poetasters; much 
of it is as bloodless and obvious as the wax-works in Mr. 
Stedman’s Anthology. But the better effort is bringing 
us the influx of delicate penetrations, vigors, fragments of 
wistful loveliness, broad fields of subject matter, some 
superb dramatic characterizations, recursions of worn and 
patient philosophies, not a little ironic revelation, and much 
honest passion. 

Perhaps because the normal ear responds more readily 
to melody than to symphony, the normal mind to platitude 
rather than to suggestion, and the normal spirit to tradi- 
tionary accretions rather than to lone spiritual adventures, 
much of the experimentation in the latter-day effort in our 
verse has been generously condemned. Dr. Van Dyke 
suggests that free verse is but a phase of Bolshevism, and 
Somerset Maugham dismisses thus summarily the younger 
_generation of word-fanciers: “To my mind, they know 
too much and feel too obviously: . . . their passion 
seems to me a little anemic and their dreams dull. I do 
not like them.” Much of the commentary has been curi- 
ously unsympathetic: some of it has been as undiscrimi- 
nating as this blanket villification of all our new singers: 
“Self-centered, pompous, priggish, ‘modern’ poets, caring 
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nothing for life.” Naturally, it is the pose of criticism to 
be sometimes unaware that life comes from change, to be 
unaware that creation, so far as we can predicate it, is the 
manifestation of infinite energies coming to birth in an in- 
finitude of special forms. 

Dr. Newbolt makes a poised justification of the busy 
experimentation, now going on, in his New Study of Eng- 
lish Poetry: ‘Since poetry is a personal expression, and 
the essence of personality is distinctive, the tendency of 
poetic rhythm will be toward perpetual change. It is 
strange that any opinion, any feeling, however conserva- 
tive, should fight against this, for it means that while we 
keep all that the past has given, what we shall receive from 
the future will be new gifts instead of copies of old ones. 
And whether welcome or unwelcome, the historical fact is 
beyond dispute that our poetry has shown a long-contin- 
ued development of rhythm, and always the effort has been 
towards greater freedom, to be used for more complete 
and natural self-expression. . . . What poet has to 
learn from poet is not a trick of the hand, or a set of 
cadences, or a formula, or an orthodox tradition, it is a 
passion for sincerity. To one observer at least our poets 
seem to have recovered that passion. They have deter- 
mined to be no longer unnecessarily hindered by old con- 
ventions of diction, of “scanning,” or unnatural stress and 
ungrammatical inversion: they are bent on getting nearer 
to the inward melody, on moving more faithfully to the 
inward rhythm. In this determination I see no lawless- 
ness, no ‘aischrolatreia,’ no cult of the ugly or the eccen- 
tric. I see and desire others to see in it the old and true 
instinct of the English poets, the belief that formal beauty 
is begotten, not of the hand of the artist, but of the spirit.” 

Fairly regarded, even the weak among our radical sing- 
ers seem testers in an eager effort to strike from the in- 
strument of our language finer and finer modulations of 
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our moods. To this end, traditional verse-forms, as well 
as the purple Pretorian phrases, have been overborne to 
make way for fresh cadences, newly-ordered observations 
and reflections. Even the poets who are working still 
with age-old verse arrangements are responding to the 
call for vital images and arresting discriminations. Cer- 
tainly this activity, even when minor, is important. But, 
since Art is Nature-in-Order,—since it must needs be ver- 
tebrate, not merely protoplasmic,—these prentice-poets 
will become authentic makers only as their work achieves 
integration, motive, vividness, variation, unitary effect, 
essential reality, essential illusion: and they will become 
the seers of our times, “the advance-guard of life,” only 
as they write across their pages that fine phrase of Steven- 
son’s—Enter God. Manner and magic,—of such is the 
kingdom of verse. 

The more fruitful of the poets who have cast the fresh 
moulds seem, in their artistries, to have developed into 
high distinction the suggestion, the concentration, and the 
design of poetry. Few have sung incomparably: their 
appeal is more often to the eye than to the ear: the archi- 
tecture, the line, the color, have intrigued them more than 
tonal qualities; words have been chosen, in the main, for 
vividness rather than for charm: harmony has risen from 
the totality of cadences rather than from the lilt of single 
lines. Despite much use of the world-old devices,—the 
refrain or return, alliteration and assonance,—and despite 
many happy effects in the free-running verse, the ear is 
rarely caressed and haunted. The flexible, highly differ- 
entiated, unrhymed verse-form, now so much in use,—a 
verse-form harking back to Bardic chant, to Chinese song, 
to Japanese hokku, to Hebraic rhapsody, to classic quan- 
tities, to Campion, to Blake and Whitman, Henley and 
Sharp, to Continental experimentation, (and to what not — 
besides!) waits, more needfully than other forms, perhaps, 
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its Israfel “to make the Pleiads pause in Heaven.” And 
yet, although no living American poet has matched the 
marvel of Whitman’s sonorous chant that throbs over the 
grave of Lincoln, lamenting,—the chant that long has 
marked the high-tide of an earlier cadenced verse—one 
of the newer threnodies, Mr. Fletcher’s Lincoln, nobly ap- 
proaches it. And if this piece and others of its kin lack 
appreciators, it may very well be that our crass ears have 
not yet been attuned to the mode of these measures. It 
may very well be that our evolving poetry is destined to 
appeal not so much to the grosser ear as to that inner 
sensibility that, in the meeting soul, can evoke sound, odor, 
image, and mood more competently, more poignantly, 
from hints, analogies, and concentrated utterance, than 
from obvious delineation and measured phrase. This 
method of indirection, of suggestion, throws a heavy bur- 
den of creation on the poet’s audience. In us must lie the 
emotion, the thought, to mate the poet’s imagery. When 
we, listening with full-stretched imaginative response, 
comprehend the complete magic of these new symphonic 
cadences, it may come about that we shall happily acclaim 
them “music music-born that well may Jove and Juno 
scorn.” 

Quoting Emerson leads to the vagarish query: how 
many Epimethean critics, frowning over the capers of our 
unsnooded Lady Poetry, have lately refreshed themselves 
with a reading of Emerson’s Merlin? Fifty years ago he 
was writing, (with a pucker of eyelids, no doubt!) : 


Thy trivial harp will never please 

Or fill my craving ear; 

Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 
Free, peremptory, clear. 

No jingling serenaders’ art, 

Nor tinkle of piano strings, 

Can make the wild blood start 
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In its mystic springs. 

Great is the art, 

Great be the manners of the bard. 

He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number; 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought 
He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 

‘Pass in, pass in, the angels say, 

‘In to the upper doors, 

‘Nor count compartments of the floors, 
‘But mount to Paradise 

“By the stairway of surprise.’ 


’ 


Here is assurance pat that if we will but have after our 
radical poets with faith, we may reach Paradise without 
counting compartments of the floors. On the stairway of 
surprise poetry, like life, may be adventure. Even the 
Brahmin, Emerson, sitting snug by his New England 
woodpile, was buccaneer in spirit and knew this. Doubt- 
less, following the blossoming feet of our reincarnated 
Poetry, we shall find ourselves, too often, not in Paradise, 
but in wildernesses of sodden alley-ways: but doubtless 
too, if our faith be enduring, Nobility, somewhere on the 
road, will take us greatly by the throat—somewhere Love- 
liness will bend us to our knees. 


It is poetic adventure (with a dash of the Spanish Main 
in it!) that lies at our hand in the work of one of the most 
significant of our new writers,—work of flavor, insight, 
wit, beauty, and arresting design—the product of the 
often-maligned, the often-belligerent Amy Lowell, Poet- 
in-Ordinary, by God’s grace. 

In the Sidneyan lists, Miss Lowell has been foremost 
in the assault on the Pretorian Cohorts, the hosts of super- 
numerary words. With right good will she has laid on 
against all feckless conservative worms: she has engaged 
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with fervor the slimy slugs-cant, smugness, prudishness, 
buckram, and small beer. Musty jargons she has routed, 
albeit, as radicals are wont to do, she has invented a jargon 
of her own, out-Sordelloing Sordello! If, sometimes, her 
right hand has not known her left hand’s intent in critical 
fence, the twistywiseness has but added to the happy shock 
of strife: and if she comes from battle a bit wind-blown, 
overstrained, a bit self-conscious,—what would you? One 
cannot be at once Deborah to a host and tidy as the Tenny- 
sonian Gardener’s Daughter! 

Mercifully she has often walked apart and written 
poetry. Flute, trombone, harpsichord, and snare-drum 
have in turn been played to soothe or to assault our ears: 
the hundred-hued wonder of the common day has been 
evoked to sting or to allure our sight to clearer seéing. 
With a dramatic power not too humbly comparable to 
Browning’s Miss Lowell has brought to life Men, Women, 
and Ghosts: through her magic, Roman, Frank, and By- 
zantine wake to pride and sin; gaunt New England 
women breathe again miasmas from stale yards of bur- 
dock; again grows Nelson’s heart to be again eaten bythe 
vultures; again St. Ursula dreams in cell cool and sweet’ 
as a lark’s song. Better than any American poet of our 
time Miss Lowell has conceived a colorful, palpitant past: 
with more authority than any of her fellows she has 
brought to our somewhat spare American verse a cos- 
mopolitan touch, an informed guidance, that makes us free 
in diverse scenes, in diverse moods. Moreover, she has 
developed with convincing mastery a new form of poetry, 
a form sponsored by Mr. Fletcher and most-inadequately 
termed polyphonic prose. It is, according to.Miss Low- 
ell’s explanation, a many-voiced verse, combining metre 
and cadence, alliteration, assonance, rhyme, and return: 
“polyphonic prose is, in a sense, an orchestral form. Its 
tone is not merely single and melodic as is that of vers 
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libre, for instance, but contrapuntal and various.” 

Students of Miss Lowell’s work will find strains in it, 
and “warpings past the aim,” but they will find too, a read- 
ing of life mellowed by a true poet’s love for the worlds 
of sense and spirit; they will find work shaped by an artist 
eager to better artifice and cunning. 

In her first volume A Dome or Many-Cotorep Grass, 
Miss Lowell dedicates herself to the patient toil of bring- 
ing beauty to revealment: 


What is poetry? Is it a mosaic 
Of colored stones which curiously are wrought 
Into a pattern? Rather glass that’s taught 
By patient labor any hue to take 
And glowing with a sumptuous splendor, make 
Beauty a thing of awe; where sunbeams caught 
Transmuted fall in sheafs of rainbows fraught 
With storied meaning for religion’s sake. 


In this first collection, also, Miss Lowell postulates her 
preoccupation with men and women: gardens she lingers 
in, seas, woods and streams are native to her taste, but the 
source of her deepest joy is the passional story of man- 
kind. 

Some men there are who find in nature all 

Their inspiration, hers the sympathy 

Which spurs them on to any great endeavor, 

To them the fields and woods are closest friends, 
And they hold dear communion with the hills ; 
The voice of waters soothes them with its fall, 
And the great winds bring healing in their sound. 


To me it is not so. I love the earth 

And all the gifts of her so lavish hand: 

Sunshine and flowers, rivers and rushing winds, 
Thick branches swaying in a winter storm, 

And moonlight playing in a boat’s wide wake ; 

But more than these, and much, ah, how much more, 
I love the very human heart of man. 
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So far, it is Miss Lowell’s power to evoke the human 
scene with dramatic contrast, precipitation, and climax, 
that has given us her best work. Dramatic vigor and 
evocation are so rare in American letters that this poet’s 
gift comes to us with special bounty. 

Turn to the finely fashioned Malmaison, and watch the 
First Consul and Josephine meet and part before their di- 
vorce. I quote some passages even at the risk of distort- 
ing the poet’s pattern: 


II. 


Gallop! Gallop! The General brooks no 
delay. Make way, good people, and scatter 
out of his path, you and your hens, and your dogs and 
your children. The General is returned from Egypt, 
and is come in a cleché and four to visit his 
new property. Throw open the gates, you, Porter 
of Malmaison. Pull off your cap, my man. This is your 
master, the husband of Madame. 


Faster! Faster! A jerk and a jingle 
And they are arrived, he and she. 

Madame has red eyes. Fie! It is for joy 
at her husband’s return. Learn your place, 
Porter. A gentleman here for two months? 
Fie! Fie! then: Since when have you 
taken to gossiping? Madame may have a 
brother, I suppose. That—all green, and 
red, and glitter, with flesh as dark as 
ebony—that is a slave; a blood-thirsty, 
stabbing, slashing heathen, came from the 
hot countries to cure your tongue of idle 
whispering. 


A fine afternoon it is, with tall 
bright clouds sailing over the trees. 


“Bonaparte, mon ami, the trees are 
golden like my star, the star I pinned 
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to your destiny when I married you. The 
gypsy, you remember her prophecy! My 
dear friend, not here, the servants are 
watching; send them away, and that flash- 
ing splendor Roustan. Superb—Imperial, 
but—My dear, your arm is trembling; I 
faint to feel it touching me! No, no, 
Bonaparte, not that—spare me that—did 
we not bury that last night! You hurt me, 
my friend, you are so hot and strong. Not 
long, Dear, no, thank God, not long.’ 


The looped river runs saffron, for 
the sun is setting. It is getting dark. 
Dark. Darker. In the moonlight, the 
slate roof shines palely, milkily white. 


The roses have faded at Malmaison, 
nipped by the frost. What need for roses? 
Smooth, open petals—her arms. Fragrant, out- 
curved petals—her breasts. 

He rises like a sun above her, stooping 
to touch the petals, press them wider. 

Eagles. Bees. What are they to open 
roses! A little shivering breeze runs through 
the linden trees, and the tiered clouds blow 
across the sky like ships of the line, stately 
with canvas. 


1D Dh 


The gates stand wide at Malmaison, 
stand wide all the day. The gravel of the 
avenue glints under the continual roll- 
ing of wheels. An officer gallops up 
with his sabre clicking ; a mameluke 
gallops down with his charger kicking. 
Valets de pied run about in ones, and 
twos, and groups, like swirled blown 
leaves. Tramp! Tramp! The guard is 
changing, and the grenadiers off duty 
lounge out of sight, ranging along the 
roads towards Paris. 
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The slate roof sparkles in the sun, 
but it sparkles milkily, vaguely, the 
great glass-houses put out its shining. 
Glass, stone, and onyx now for the sun’s 
mirror. Much has come to pass at Mal- 
maison. New rocks and fountains, blocks 
of carven marble, fluted pillars uprearing 
antique temples, vases and urns in unex- 
pected places, bridges of stone, bridges 
of wood, arbors and statues, and a flood 
of flowers everywhere, new flowers, rare 
flowers, parterre, after parterre of 
flowers... Indeed, the roses bloom’at Mal- 
maison. It is youth, youth untrammeled 
and advancing, trundling a country ahead 
of it as though it were a hoop. Laughter, 
and spur janglings im tesselated vesti- 
bules. Tripping of clocked and embroidered 
stockings in little low-heeled shoes over . 
smooth grass-plots. India muslins spangled 
with silver patterns slide through trees— 
mingle—separate—white day fireflies 
flashing moon-brilliance in the shade of 
foliage. 


“The kangaroos! I vow, Captain, I 
must see the kangaroos.” 


“As you please, dear lady, but I re- 
commend the shady linden-alley and feeding 
the cockatoos.” 


“They say that Madame Bonaparte’s breed 
of sheep is the best in all France.” 


“But, oh, have you seen the enchanting - 
little cedar she planted when the First 
Consul sent home the news of the victory of 
Marengo?” 
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Picking, choosing, the chattering com- 
pany flits to and fro. Over the trees the 
great clouds go, tiered, stately, like ships 
of the line bright with canvas. 


Prisoner’s base, and its swooping, veer- 
ing, racing, giggling, bumping. The First 
Consul runs plump into M. de Beauharnais and 
falls. But he picks himself up smartly, and 
starts after M. Isabey. Too late, M. Le 
Premier Consul, Mademoiselle Hortense is out 
after you. Quickly, my dear Sir! Stir your 
short legs, she is swift and eager, and as 
graceful as her mother. She is there, that 
other, playing too, but lightly, warily, 
bearing herself with care, rather floating 
out upon the air than running, never far 
from goal. She is there, borne up above 
her guests as something indefinably fair, 

a rose above periwinkles. A blown rose, 
smooth at satin, reflexed, one loosened 

petal hanging back and down. A rose that 
undulates languorously as the breeze takes 
it, resting upon its leaves in a faintness 

of perfume. 


There are rumours about the First Consul. 
Malmaison is full of women, and Paris is only 
two leagues distant. Madame Bonaparte stands 
on the wooden bridge at sunset, and watches a 
black swan pushing the pink and silver water 
in front of him as he swims, crinkling its 
smoothness into pleats of changing colour with his 
breast. -Madame Bonaparte presses against 
the parapet of the bridge, and the crushed 
roses at her belt melt, petal by petal, into 
the pink water. 


There is something engaging, memorable, in this pres- 
entation in polyphonic prose of historic incident and char- 
acter. Even more memorable are the pieces in CAN 
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GRANDE’S CASTLE, conceived, all of them, in this manner. 
Here Miss Lowell is served abundantly by the arts of 
sound, color, and -design: with panoramic decorations, 
gorgeous as a Brangwyn fresco or slenderly etched in the 
manner of Whistler, the human stories rise, dissolve, rise 
and fall, beating with tremors and exultations. One is 
tempted to suggest that through Miss Lowell’s pen the 
cinema has entered English poetry! But it comes—not 
cribbed and confined in its native dumb greys,—it comes 
vibrant with color, richly furnished, resonant, tingling 
with passion and satire. 

So engaging, so memorable, are the movements and 
beauties of this polyphanic prose that it is possible, at first, 
to ignore its insistent fortissimo vibrations: it is only after 
repeated assaults that the battered ear begins to yearn for 
a saving measure, suave and Lydian,—for “Music that 
gentiier on the spirit lies, than tired eyelids upon tired 
eyes.” Lack of modulation, of repose to alternate with 
climax, seems to be the chief defect of this concentrated 
verse form. ; 

It is in CAN GRANDE’S CASTLE that Miss Lowell, haunt- 
ed by war-devastations, traverses many courses of men’s 
passions, seeking the springs of war. Now the tragedy of 
human woe sweeps by in the piteous mating of Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton, and now in Perry’s buccaneer confronta- 
tion of the Great Gates of Japan. Often it is the historic 
scenes themselves that are sharp-set in graphic conflict, 
suggesting the clinch of the moods that animated them. 
So in the very remarkable piece, THE Bronze Horsgs, 
Rome is set over against Constantinople,—Constantinople 
against Venice,—the Venice of the Doges against Venice 
of to-day; deep-flowimg in this surging tide of life are the 
currents that make for war—human greed, ignorance, and 
blind shapings. Above the tide, at the mercy of it, stand 
in mobile immobility the Bronze Horsss, product of the 
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reach of man’s skill when he vies with the gods. Miss 
Lowell’s attempt to interpret present-day catastrophe by 
focusing the violet-rays of her vision on the past brings 
us work of profound ethical import as well as work of 
artistic satisfaction. Implicit here is the truism that man- 
kind emerges slowly from the brute, and that the world 
grows fair only as men and women are personally enno- 
bled. 

Reverence for the personal, the particular, seems to be 
the essential spirit of Miss Lowell’s philosophy: true art- 
ist she is in this—that she stands clear of group discrimi- 
nations, and implies, in choice and treatment of her sub- 
jects, that true equality lies in the full recognition of in- 
equalities—that progressive evolution demands that we se- 
cure for diverse characters free and fair play. Delineator 
of a rich-veined humanity, she ranges far and wide for her 
themes, plays many stops in the emotional gamut, and 
weaves patterns of multifold designs to deploy her visions 
and their moods. It follows, naturally, that she welcomes 
not only new creators but new forms. Yet, contrary to 
popular supposition, Miss Lowell is no more an anarchical 
technician than she is a formalistic one. Her allegory of 
Ezra Pound in AsTIGMATISM is an admirably satiric state- 
ment of her disdain for the bizarre. 


The Poet took his walking-stick 
Of fine polished ebony. 

- Set in the close-grained wood 
Were quaint devices ; 
Patterns in ambers, 
And in the clouded green of jades. 
The top was of smooth, yellow ivory, 
And a tassel of tarnished gold 
Hung by a faded cord from a hole 
Pierced in the hard wood, 
Circled with silver. 
For years the Poet had wrought upon this cane. 
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His wealth had gone to enrich it, 
His experiences to pattern it, 

His labor to fashion and burnish it, 
To him it was perfect, 

A work of art and a weapon, 

A delight and a defence. 

The Poet took his walking-stick 
And walked abroad. 


Peace be with you, Brother. 


The Poet came to a meadow. 

Sifted through the grass were daisies, 

Open-mouthed, wondering, they gazed at the sun. 

The Poet struck them with his cane. 

The little heads blew off, and they lay 

Dying, open-mouthed and wondering, 

On the hard ground. 

“They are useless. They are not roses,” said the Poet. 


Peace be with you, Brother, go your ways. 


The Poet came to a stream, 

Purple and blue flags waded in the water; 
In among them hopped the speckled frogs; 
The wind slid through them, rustling. 
The Poet lifted his cane, 

And the iris heads fell into the water. 
They floated away, torn and drowning. 
“Wretched flowers,” said the Poet, 
“They are not roses.” 


Peace be with you, Brother. It is your affair. 


The Poet came to a garden. 
Dahlias ripened against a wall, 
Gillyflowers stood up bravely for all 
their short stature. 
And a trumpet-vine covered an arbour 
With red and gold of its blossoms. 
Red and gold like the brass notes of trumpets. 
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The Poet knocked off the stiff heads of the dahlias, 
And his cane lopped the gillyflowers at the ground. 
Then he severed the trumpet-blossoms from their stems. 
Red and gold, they lay scattered, 

Red and gold, prone and dying. 

“They are not roses,” said the Poet. 


Peace be with you, Brother. 
But behind you is destruction, and waste places. 


The Poet came home at evening, 

And in the candle-light 

He wiped and polished his cane. 

The orange candle flame leaped in the yellow ambers, 
And made the jades undulate like green pools. 

It played along the bright ebony, 

And glowed in the top of cream-colored ivory. 

But these things were dead, 

Only the candle-light made them seem to move. 

“It is a pity there were no roses,” said the Poet. 


Peace be with you, Brother, you have chosen your part. 


Leaving her wide-ranging spirit, her dominant achieve- 
ment, and coming to minor performances, we can readily 
find flaws at which to cavil. In her search for the vivid, 
specific word, Miss Lowell often neglects connotative sig- 
nificances: “Thirteen ships flying the tricolors, and rid- 
ing at ease in a patch of blue water inside a jade-green 
hem?: “—silver scintillations snip-snap over the top of 
the waves.” Or, again, she is not above confusing funda- 
mental images, winding about with such infelicities as 


“The old house glowed, geranium-hued, with bricks 
Bloomed in the sun like roses, low and long.” — 


And this barrage fire: 


“All day my thoughts had lain as dead, 
Unborn and bursting in my head.” 
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Moreover, in rhyme, (and Miss Lowell in her first three 
volumes has used rhyme generously) many a false mating 
obtrudes. Surely Humor sat far off and chuckled when 
the moving finger wrote— 


“Classic in touch, but emasculate ; 
The Greek soul grown effeminate.” 


Minor defects are insignificant dust-motes in the radiant 
summer of Miss Lowell’s performance. Only now and 
again does some full-length grotesquery cloud her brilliant 
and lucid reflections. We can but surmise that imps— 
grinning imps—sit sometimes on Miss Lowell’s pen: what 
they draw with their wriggling tails—well—it may be like 
Hamlet’s cloud, ‘a camel, or a weasel, or a whale, but, by 
the mass,’ we are left to wonder. This over-defined mirage 
gives us pause: 


ON THE MANTELPIECE 


A thousand years went to her making, 

A thousand years of experiments in pastes 
and glazes. 

But now she stands 

In all the glory of the finest porcelain 
and the most delicate paint, 

A Dresden China shepherdess, 

Flaunted before a tall mirror 

On a high mantelpiece. 


“Beautiful shepherdess, 
I love the little pink rosettes on your shoes, 
The angle of your hat sets my heart a-singing. 


Drop me the purple rose you carry in your hand 
That I may cherish it, 


And that, at my death 
Which I feel is not far off, 
It may lie upon my bier. 
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So the shepherdess threw the purple rose 
over the mantelpiece, 
But it splintered in fragments on the hearth. 


Then from below there came a sound of weeping, 

And the shepherdess beat her hands 

And cried: 

“My purple rose is broken, 

It was the flower of my heart.” 

And she jumped off the mantelpiece 

And was instantly shattered into seven 
hundred and twenty pieces. 

But the little brown cricket who sang so sweetly 

Scuttled away into a crevice of the marble 

And went on warming his toes and chirping. 


It is the seven hundred and twenty pieces that hint the 
imps. Only imps could be so exact. Of course, we sus- 
pect there is a woman in the cloud somewhere—a pam- 
pered woman—and there is, to be sure, the reliable nice 
brown cricket; but is the cricket nice to go on chirping 
when the descendant is in seven hundred and twenty 
pieces? Five hundred and two now, or even six hundred 
and four, but—seven hundred and twenty! On the whole, 
we may have to agree with Polonius—though backed like 
a weasel, the blur must be a whale! 

Since the least admirable is the most inevitable, it is by 
such extravaganzas that Miss Lowell is often appraised. 
If it were a pity to let stray idiosyncracies obscure the fine 
craftsmanship of Miss Lowell’s verse, it were a greater 
pity still to let them belittle its sensitive and powerful 
spirit. Nevertheless, if this poet persists in being wilfully 
obscure, she will not easily be forgiven. Of her, ardent 
champion of clarities that she is, sharply graven precis- 
ions will always be demanded. Recondite and subtle she 
may be, and we will follow “on the stairway of surprise” 
as best we may, but when she attenuates her matter to 
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the vanishing point, leaving us in hollow caverns with no 
thread, then needs must we echo—‘“Peace, Sister, go thy 
way.” 

If we win past such drivel as “Flesh sawing against the 
cold blue gates of the sky,” and “The air oozes blue— 
mauve—,” we shall find beneath Miss Lowell’s opulent 
imageries two contrasted gifts mingled with her dominant 
power for dramatic presentment,—the gift for irony, and 
the gift for gracious sentiment. . 

In ironic and satiric disclosure Miss Lowell’s moral pas- 
sion cuts staunchly into the jungle of human crime and 
folly. Sometimes it is a rapier-thrust that flicks the bloom 
and lets the poison ebb; sometimes it is a broadsword 
swing that leaves revealed the ground growths, fetid and 
malicious. The essential pity for human woe that has 
lived in the heart of every great satirist pulses behind each 
thrust. When the touch is light we have such a flash as 


TALK 
(At a Dinner-Party) 


They took dead men’s souls 

And pinned them on their breasts for ornament; 
Their cuff-links and tiaras 

Were gems dug from a grave; 

They were ghouls battening on exhumed thoughts ; 
And I took a green liquer from a servant 

So that he might come near me, 

And give me the comfort of a living thing. 


When the cut is deep we have VINTAGE, or THE GREAT 
ADVENTURE OF Max Breuck, or IN A CASTLE, or THE 
SHADOW, or THE Cross-Roaps, or THE Fruit SHop, or 
REAPING, or PATTERNS, or THE CORNUCOPIA OF RED AND 
GREEN ComrFits, or Dr1iED MarjoraM, or such irony of 
intimate intercourse as this: 
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A FIXED IDEA 


What torture lurks within a single thought 
When grown too constant, and however kind, 
However welcome still, the weary mind 
Aches with its presence. Dull remembrance taught 
Remembers on unceasingly ; unsought 

The old delight is with us but to find 

That all recurring joy is pain refined, 
Become a habit, and we struggle, caught. 
You lie upon my heart as on a nest, 

Folded in peace, for you can never know 
How crushed I am with having you at rest, 
Heavy upon my life. I love you so 

You bind my freedom from its rightful quest. 
In mercy lift your drooping wings and go. 


Many times Miss Lowell turns from the broader scale 
of social satirics to the delicate nuances of personal en- 
counters. Here, often, quite as effectively as in her ob- 
jective creations, she translates with unforgettable purity 
of tone the keen joys and griefs of hearts attuned or deso- 
late. Three poems from three widely separated periods 
of Miss Lowell’s work will suggest the vigor, the distinc- 
tion, and the exquisite grace of her lyricism. 


FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH 


My heart is tuned to sorrow, and the strings 
Vibrate most readily to minor chords, 
Searching and sad; my mind is stuffed with words 

Which voice the passion and the ache of things: 

Illusions beating with their baffled wings 
Against the walls of circumstances, and hordes 
Of torn desires, broken joys; records 

Of all a bruised life’s maimed imaginings. 

Now you are come! You tremble like a star 
Poised where, behind earth’s rim, the sun has set. 
Your voice has sung across my heart, but numb 

And mute, I have no tones to answer. Far 
Within I kneel before you, speechless yet, 

And life ablaze with beauty, I am dumb. 
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Hold your soul open for my welcoming. 

Let the quiet of your spirit bathe me 

With its clear and rippled coolness, 

That, loose-limbed and weary, I find rest, 
Outstretched upon your peace, as on a bed of ivory. 


Let the flickering of your soul play all about me, 
That into my limbs may come the keenness of fire, 
The life and joy of tongues of flame, 

And, going out from you, tightly strung and in tune, 
I may rouse the blear-eyed world, 

And pour into it the beauty which you have begotten. 


MADONNA OF THE EVENING FLOWERS 


All day long I have been working, 

Now I am tired. 

I call: “Where are you?” 

But there is only the oak tree rustling in the wind. 
The house is very quiet, 

The sun shines in on your books, 

On your scissors and thimble just put down, 
But you are not there. 

Suddenly I am lonely: 

Where are you? 

I go about searching. 


Then I see you, 

Standing under a spire of pale blue larkspur, 

With a basket of roses on your arm. 

You are cool, like silver, 

And you smile. 

I think the Canterbury bells are playing little tunes. 


You tell me that the peonies need spraying, 

That the columbines have overrun all bounds, 

That the pyrus japonica should be cut back and 
rounded. 

You tell me these things. 
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But I look at you, heart of silver, 
White heart-flame of polished silver, 
Burning beneath the blue steeples of the larkspur. 
And I long to kneel instantly at your feet, 
While all about us peal the loud, sweet, 

Te Deums of the Canterbury bells. 


Within the radius of these bells, gone, quite, are the 
empty melodies of the purpled Pretorian guards. Here 
the aspect of our verse is no longer mildewed: fresh and 
colorful images rise, nobly limned. Again and again 
Miss Lowell is mistress of chiselled traceries of words 
breath-quickening in their appropriate beauty. Judged by 
canons old or new, few lyrics will show fairer than this 
lovely VENUS TRANSIENS. 


Tell me, 

Was Venus more beautiful 

Than you are, 

When she topped 

The crinkled waves, 

Drifting shoreward 

On her plaited shell? 

Was Botticelli’s vision 

Fairer than mine; 

And were the painted rosebuds 
He tossed his lady, 

Of better worth 

Than the words I blow about you 
To cover your too great loveliness 
As with a gauze 

Of misted silver? 


For me, 

You stand poised 

In the blue and buoyant air, 
Cinctured by night winds, 
Treading the sunlight. 

And the waves which precede you 
Ripple and stir 

The sands at my feet. 
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How much of Miss Lowell’s achievement comes from 
remarkable adaptive power and how much from sound 
poetic divination, only the omniscient may tell. Trails of 
the sedulous ape lie plain in the vintage pressed for her 
wine-cup, but her cup is a fructifying one and that is the 
main matter. Present appraisement finds in her work 
eccentricities and childishness, confusing, belittling, and 
somewhat too much of decoration, and of the dehumanized 
ejaculation of the virtuoso. But, these “mincing matters” 
(for which the Critic may well be “damned with a good, 
round, agreeable oath,” such as the Poet counsels Keats 
to give!)—these mincing matters aside, present appraise- 
ment is happily conscious of many a full-bodied beauty, 
many an inevitable line,—of richness and challenge, of 
freshness and verity. Work so radiant, veritable, exquis- 
ite, may yet achieve the weight and momentum of supreme 
integration. 
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To those interested in the problems of personality the 
studies connected with the name of Morton Prince will 
constitute a permanent landmark in the history of our 
knowledge of the mind. 

If one were asked to state which of all the facts uncov- 
ered by recent psychological research was the most im- 
portant for our dealings with personality, both for the 
theoretical task of understanding its nature and for the 
practical task of catering for its needs, one would be safe 
in pointing to the facts of dissociation; or rather, in point- 
ing to the simple discovery that such a thing as dissocia- 
tion was possible, that this working and functioning unity 
which we call personality was capable, under pathological 
conditions, of having a part segregated from the rest and 
set working by itself as a wholly or partially independent 
center of activity. 

The main facts are nowadays quite familiar. We fail 
to recall a friend’s name, work at it as we will; and later, 
when we are busy about something else, lo! it springs 
full-fledged, and in all its irrelevance, into consciousness. 
To go to a different field, a young man lives two lives, 
one when he is at home with his parents, and another 
when he is in lodgings in town; and only by accident, 
when he carries some trace of the other life with him 
inadvertently into his parents’ presence, do the two ever 
come together in all their tragic irrelevance. To go at 
once to the extreme instance, a man disappears from the 
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countryside, walks to a distant town, sets up a business, 
carries on a regular and orderly life there for some months 
under another name, returns at length to his own country- 
side to take up his old life where he left it off, a little 
puzzled indeed to find some changes in the interval, but 
not really knowing that there has been an interval or that 
he has ever been away. The two phases of his life in 
this instance never come together at all. 

Such facts as these are what we are here naming, in a 
designedly wide sense of the term, the facts of dissocia- 
tion. The insight that these facts belong to a common 
field, that they should be studied together, that they possi- 
bly cover the working of a single principle, mark the real 
stage in our dealing with personality. It is this which 
has made possible the great advances both in the under- 
standing of the normal person and the therapeutic treat- 
ment of the abnormal, which the last two decades have 
seen. 

The occasion of this paper, however, is not to give any 
account of these theoretical and practical advances; but 
to point to a possible narrowing of our interpretation of 
these facts, which has in it both the seeds of theoretical 
error and practical misfortune. The risk to which we 
refer lies in the seductive temptation to those who study 
these dissociations to refer them all to “repression,” with- 
out considering duly what is covered by the term. 

We have in mind such reasoning as the following. Why 
do I fail to recall my familiar acquaintance’s name? Be- 
cause I have “repressed” it. Why do the two halves of 
the young man’s life not come together? Because he 
keeps them apart; he “represses” the one while he is in- 
dulging the other. Why does the individual, in one 
extreme instance, not recall that he has been away leading 
quite another life in another part of the country for the 
last six months? Because he has thrust this episode out 
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of his consciousness; he has “repressed” it. 

; Our contention is not, of course, that this term could 
not be used. It probably must be used. But the above 
sample of thought, may represent an unintelligent use of 
it, in which there is real risk. ; 

The currency of the term is due, of course, to the psy- 
chological theory known as psycho-analysis; and to the 
ascendancy which it has gained, and rightly gained, at the 
present time. The effect of a great deal of this theory 
has been to widen the role of repression in the mental 
life enormously. Freud and Jury and their followers 
have almost written the word repression right round our 
spiritual horizon. And if there is error mixed in with 
their truth—for that they have struck some truth is 
patent to every unprejudiced mind from their practical 
success—the error has crept in along with their term, and 
is traceable to the enormous emphasis which they have 
been led to put upon “inhibition” and ‘‘repressions”—re- 
pressions necessitated, of course, by the need for living a 
civilized life; mostly, according to Freud, a repression of 
sexual tendencies; a repression not merely of sexual tend- 
encies but equally of many others according to Jury. 

Apropos of this theory, an acute American thinker has 
put the pertinent question; “but what exactly is re- 
pressed?” This question is urged by W. E. Hocking in 
his book on Human Nature, in the few places where he 
touches on the subject. This question, however, can be 
evaded. What really needs to be asked is another one. 
In order to bring things to a head and segregate truth 
from error in this important matter, the question which 
needs to be put is, as it seems to us, not What is repressed ? 
but is repression the evil? 

We are all under the necessity of living a civilized life, 
which involves that a great number of our crude natural 
tendencies require to be kept under or repressed. But is 
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repression the evil? If it is, then to seem to repress will 
be enough. Healing will consist in that. And that this 
is the first insidious suggestion which comes to people’s 
minds when they begin to be acquainted with psycho- 
analysis, is a fact of which there can, we think, be little 
doubt. Now to cease to repress is not of itself enough 
to heal. And it seems to us a matter of more than merely 
theoretical importance, to grasp the distinction between 
the mere ceasing to repress, and the actual process which 
does heal. 

When, in a person’s mind or personality, a part becomes 
split off and thus “alienated” from the rest, in what con- 
sists the evil in the case? Not, in itself, in the “repres- 
sion” which the person is doing. We have all to repress. 
Conversely during the process of healing, the removal of 
the repressing force (to speak metaphorically) is not the 
whole operation. 

Take our case of the man just returned to his native 
place from some months of absence which he knows noth- 
ing about. By methods now fairly well established, a 
good physician may heal that man, through removing the 
repressing force that keeps the forgotten episode out of 
consciousness. But it is a great mistake to think that the 
whole operation consists in letting the repressed elements 
up, unmodified, to occupy consciousness again. If this 
were all, the repressed element would simply repossess the 
field of consciousness. 

The man would go clean over into his other personality, 
and instead of being at home in his native haunts with a 
normal memory of his immediate past, would wonder what 
he was doing here so far from home, when all his worldly 
connections were in a distant town. There is no healing 
in merely bringing up the old personality again. The 
two personalities must be brought together, and the indi- 
vidual must be enabled permanently to hold them together. 
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Stated thus our contention is almost a truism. Yet the 
perception of it it seems to us, is socially very important. 
Healing of the self-aliented personality is a rebinding of 
the scattered elements of the personality. Healing there- 
fore does not come from bidding man merely cease to 
practice repression, and begin and commit himself those 
indulgences which social requirements forbid. It is no 
real healing to do this. It is no real healing to a man 
with murderous proclivities simply to let him murder—to 
put an extreme but quite possible case. That would only 
be to bid him drop out of the ranks of civilization into 
another personality. There is real healing, only in the 
modification of those tendencies; that is, in his letting out 
his hatred upon really hateful things. The true healing 
is not simply that a man should burst away the repressing 
forces which normally keep him from outrage. It is 
something much subtler and harder to describe. It is 
that he should, in a manner of speaking, go back in con- 
sciousness, into the mood of repressed desire to outrage, 
and rise straight out of that to the attack upon the things 
which socially deserve to be attacked. The unsocial in 
man has not only to be let act, it has to be socialized. 
Otherwise there is of course, no safety for society. But 
that is not our exact point. Our point is, that in that 
case there is no healed personality either. 

The distinction subtle as it is could be illustrated from 
innumerable examples. One final one may not be super- 
fluous. 

A man is walking with his wife along a crowded rail- 
way platform, where many of their fashionable acquaint- 
ances are, like themselves, issuing from the train. The 
lady suddenly stops to tie her shoe. It is a trifling inci- 
dent, but full of significance to the man who has the 
penetration to see. He possibly knows very well that ten, 
fifteen, twenty years before, it would have been impossible 
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for the then prim dame to have done such a thing—quite 
unthinkable indeed. In those far-off days she would have 
let him tie her shoe. And that, not out of affectation, by 
any means. Quite the reverse. It would have been a 
matter of necessity, even tragic necessity, necessity aris- 
ing, it might be, out of a deep, haunting, pursuing fear of 
being less than sufficient in her every act and motion to 
the society she conceives she is living amongst. 

This, then, is the simple elementary situation. We 
must notice, now, a distinction which comes in. The man 
as he witnesses the act and notes the enormous change 
which has enabled this hitherto imprisoned person to 
arrive at the freedom of a simple peasant woman, will 
yet witness it with different sentiments according as he 
has or has not risen from the individual point of view to 
the social point of view which we have been advocating. 
From the individual standpoint the act will record a com- 
plete triumph. From the other it will be a triumph, in- 
deed, but as yet an incomplete one. 

From the first standpoint all that is wanted is for the 
individual to be rid of a repression. From this point it 
will be all satisfactory that the long tragic years of late 
adolescence and spinsterhood, with their agony of insuffi- 
ciency, are in that act proved to be now successfully 
elided, cut out, and the freedom of early adolescence or 
childhood restored again. But this is not the final point 
of view. That distracting section of life must not be sim- 
ply cut off. It must not be lost. It too had its value. 
What is really needed is not merely that the distant mood 
of childhood should be restored unmodified; and the lady 
be free to tie her shoe as a peasant woman is free, but 
that she should realize the freedom she has, as a peasant 
woman does not. She should realize in other words who 
is doing this thing; namely the identical prim dame of 
twenty years ago, the identical member of this present 
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fashionable society. By the miracle of consciousness she 
should sink back momentarily into that old personality, 
sink back for an instant behind those old barriers and feel 
their confining touch again, and rise straight through 
them to her present act, and burst them as she passes. 
She has fashionable society around her to help her do it. 
It is a fine thing to do the act freely and to be oblivious 
to the fashionable company. But there was a finer thing 
still—namely to do it and not be oblivious. This is more 
than being free. It is being free in being social. Whereas 
the “unconscious” method was a freeing of herself. The 
conscious,—so far as one little act comes—was a freeing 


of herself to the salvation of the body politic. | 


The question whether the scientific therapeutic oe 
ment is socially dangerous or not is the vital one. And 
of course, if it is, then that of itself condemns it. It is 
tantamount to the statement that it must be practiced 
simply so far as it is socially safe, and beyond that be 
treated as Plato treated objectionable art. But it may be 
possible as we have argued here ,to take higher ground in 
its defence, and to discover that like many other fine 
things, it is socially unsafe only when half understood; 
and to discover that, in accordance with a long philosophic 
tradition, it ceases generally to help the individual just 
where it begins to sin against the social order. 
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IS CIVILIZATION SECURE? 


ROY FREDERICK SWIFT 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Civilization at present is like a person who has been 
brought low by a grave and uncertain malady. The case 
is serious. And it is uncertain. The patient may live, or 
he may die. But the final direction of the malady is un- 
certain. The outcome depends upon forces over which no 
one seems to have an confident control. In the long run 
the issue will depend upon what reserve energies the 
patient may possess and upon the possibility of these being 
adequately stimulated and brought to their proper func- 
tioning in the healing process. But it is not known what 
latent resources the patient possesses. Neither is it 
known what means will be successful in stimulating those 
impulses which are essential in making available any re- 
sources that may exist. The problem is twofold. Da 
any such resources actually exist, or have they been ex- 
hausted? Secondly, supposing such resources to exist 
how are they to be made available for the preservation 
and for the re-shaping of civilization? Ultimate failure 
to meet the second phase of the problem is just as fatal as 
the complete absence of any reserve energy would be. 

Modern life, it seems to me, has not found a secure 
foundation. In spite of wonderful mechanical and mate- 
rial achievements it cannot be said that we have really 
found the way to live happily and beautifully. There is 
not the harmony between the inner and the outer man 
that is necessary for a life of peace and happiness. The 
achievements of modern science have given us the basis, 
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so far as material and physical conditions are concerned, 
of a very superior form of life. These achievements of 
science and the perfecting of the tools of practical life, 
however, have overshadowed other and more valuable 
elements of life. We are withal spirtually poor, and our 
life has a certain shallowness, a certain artificial brightness 
and superficiality. Modern civilization has never attained 
a proper perspective of the values of life asa whole. Thus 
it is that those values and those ideas that are fundamental 
in the building of humanity are subordinated and other 
values of a materialistic type have become supreme. The 
impulses which produced modern science itself as well as 
modern culture have not retained their purity but have 
become mixed with impulses of a less spiritual nature. 
Thus the impulse to know tends to be degraded to the 
impulse to know this or that thing because of its utilitarian 
character. The impulse to create tends to be replaced by 
the impulse to possess. The thing that is desired is mate- 
rial good and civilization is commercialized. 

This form which civilization has taken has given the 
character to modern intelligence. We have plenty of in- 
telligence of a sort but it is for the most part an intelli- 
gence that is directed along the channels of the egoistic 
impulses and the demands and opportunities of practical 
life. Hence our world is for the most part a world of 
mere things rather than a world of values. In order to 
get command of the tools of practical life we are trained 
to view the world as a world of mere things, instruments 
shaped to our hand. We see things only in their specific 
function as instruments for practical life, and not in their 
significance as elements in a world. And for many this 
is the whole of the world and life is molded upon this con- 
ception. Education, which ought above all things, to 
teach us how to estimate, to value things, is largely con- 
fined to teaching us how to use things. The youth may 
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leave college without having seen a world at all, but only” 
a great many things. 

Moreover, science gives us a view of the world as a 
world of matters-of-fact. Nothing is real, nothing is 
worth while unless or until it is reduced to a matter-of- 
fact. Thus the world comes to be regarded as a world 
of matter-of-fact and the matters-of-significance are ex- 
cluded. It is not the world as a whole but the world 
under certain aspects. Not that this world of mere things 
and of matters-of-fact is not itself a valuable world but 
when this is made the exclusive view serious consequences 
to the individual and to society are inevitable. However 
important and desirable for practical purposes the mate- 
rialization of life may be the result on the whole must be 
a genuine spiritualization of life processes if civilization 
is to endure. Modern life has failed in this respect. 
Hence we have lost in spiritual depth, in insight, in rich- 
ness, in harmony, and in happiness and well being. For 
these depend upon living life in its wholeness. To see 
life as a material civilization is not to see it whole. To 
order the processes of life with the proper perspective of 
values as a standard would mean the spiritualization of 
those processes. 

The values which are fundamental to civilization are 
the so-called mother virtues such as kindness, sympathy, 
love, courage, fortitude, and loyalty. The first achieve- 
ment of humanity was the control of impulse by ideas and 
sentiments. In the best sense that is human which is 
dominated by intelligence effective through the higher 
sentiments. In this way the race has won for itself not 
alone physical and material security but a spiritual home, 
a community of the spirit. This seems to me the real 
achievement of the race. Man comes to interpret life, to 
value things, and this constitutes the criterion. The par- 
ticular values are seen as a totality. To envisage the 
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world thus as a meaningful whole is to recognize its 
spiritual character. This has become the basis of man’s 
very existence so that in his philosophies and in his relig- 
ions man comes to hold that this spiritual world is after 
all not only the most important but that it is also the real 
world. That which arose seemingly as the superstruc- 
ture has become the foundation. This at least seems to 
be the insight of the race, its faith, its hope, and its 
salvation. 

That this is really the insight of the modern world also 
—however it may have been ignored or obscured on occa- 
sion—was shown in the Great War. For when the 
western nations were faced with defeat what they saw in 
civilization was humanity—the old and universal virtues 
and values. The world of mere things, of egoistic im- 
pulses, of private fortune took a more modest place in the 
estimation of men. It was because the peoples were 
recovering something of the basic impulses of human life, 
because the spirit of wholeness had replaced the distract- 
ing tendencies of a superficial life. This, it is contended, 
is the function of the spiritual impulse, to give harmony, 
peace, unity, wholeness. It is the true view of life as the 
race in its best insight has determined. 

This is not, to be sure, the whole concept of civilization. 
But it is, I believe, the very essence of it and it is the 
distinctively human element in the world. Moreover, this 
is the source and the basis of civilization in the broader 
sense, and without it civilization in its material, intellect- 
ual, and zsthetic elements would perish. Instance Rheims 
Cathedral. The spiritual values have at least this validity 
that they are the fundamental conditions of any true 
civilization or worthy life. It has often been the case, 
for whatever cause, that the spiritual impulse has failed 
to function adequately. The result has always been fatal. 

Modern civilization has failed to achieve security chiefly 
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for two reasons. In the first place, we have not acquired 
intellectual mastery of the forces of modern life. The 
knowledge and the technical skill have been inadequate. 
The changed conditions brought about by the industrial 
revolution are such as the mind of man has never been 
called upon to deal with. In complexity, in vastness, and 
in delicacy our social and economic structure presents an 
incomparably more difficult problem than that of any 
other age. He is perhaps not quite fitted for it. For his 
intelligence, his type reactions, his instincts and impulses 
were shaped in a different and far simpler environment. 
We are now beyond nature. We cannot trust instinct as 
we once could. But under our form of social and 
economic life our impulses and instincts may wreck civili- 
zation unless they are brought under adequate control and 
guidance. The achievements of science in the knowledge 
and control of the forces of physical nature have been 
remarkable. But we reckon ill when we leave human 
nature out. And modern civilization has not acquired the 
knowledge of human nature, and in particular of human 
nature in the mass, that is necessary for a secure and 
stable order. 

This failure in intellectual mastery, while equally im- 
portant, is perhaps not as fundamental as the failure in 
the appreciation of values, or the capacity to estimate. 
Whatever it may mean to value, to estimate, there can be 
no doubt as to its vital importance for life. Almost if 
not quite the whole of education begins and ends in giving 
this power. It is not necessary to claim for this function 
of intelligence any special seat or faculty. It is rather to 
be regarded as an essential element in all intelligent action. 
In any field, therefore, where values enter, this function 
of intelligence becomes fundamental. 

The intellectual failure has been due largely to this spir- 
itual failure. For we develop intelligence in the direction 
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of our interests, and interests are objectifications of im- 
pulses. The interests of modern life are largely practical, 
commercial, and scientific. The dominant tendencies have 
been naturalistic and intelligence has been shaped along 
the line of these tendencies. 

Much has been written about the decline in the influence 
of philosophy in recent years. The fact of the decline is 
perhaps unquestionable; the reason may be seen and it is 
important. Philosophy has lost ground because it is essen- 
tially foreign to the dominant naturalistic tendencies of 
today. It has succumbed to the doctrine of success, the 
pragmatic test, pragmatism being to no little extent a com- 
mentary upon the decline of philosophy. The natural 
sciences discovered a method that was successful. The 
results have been real, far reaching, and above all practical 
in value. The prestige gained by actual results chiefly for 
practical life has enabled science to impose its dogmas 
much as the church at one time did. When it has been 
said, therefore, that the methods of the natural sciences 
can give all that man can hope to attain of truth, that the 
scientific view of the world is the only true view, and in 
particular that it is the only respectable view, the state- 
ment has carried conviction by the power of recognized 
authority. But the scientific view is valuable, true, and 
successful, just because of its self-limitation because of 
what it omits or ignores. And what it ignores is pre- 
cisely what philosophy finds important, and true, and 
successful, namely, the view of life and the world as a 
whole. Philosophy seeks meanings, science seeks matters- 
of-fact. For philosophy fact serves meaning, for science 
fact is its own excuse for being. Philosophy estimates, 
interpretes, evaluates; and it sees all things, all matters- 
of-fact, under the form of eternity. 

This relation of philosophy and science is but another 
reading of modern life. Philosophy is having rough sail- 
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ing, so is modern life. The two are based upon the same 
conditions, namely, a failure to make the spiritual view 
of the world prevail, to make the impulses and the values 
of a spiritual nature dominate the distracting and mate- 
rialistic tendencies of the times. 

The task of meeting the problem of modern life, there- 
fore, falls not a little upon the bearers of philosophical 
tradition. Philosophy cannot afford to become “scien- 
tific,” since this means to adopt the methods and view- 
point of science. Whatever may be said against philoso- 
phy as personal insight, what, it may be asked, does the 
world need quite as much as insight? The only pity is 
that there is not adequate insight, or that the insight of 
philosophy could not have made its influence more effective 
in the world. There may be methods of bringing about 
this result but the way out is not for philosophy to forsake 
its own method and viewpoint and adopt that of science, 
attempting to gain its end by piece-meal work. The 
problem for philosophy is the problem of life, and life is 
totality. This is really the problem of making the insight 
of the race prevail. And philosophers have been notable 
contributors to this result. 

We seek, then, a secure basis for the values of life, for 
human life itself, in fact. The present crisis in civiliza- 
tion, in which the highest values are placed in jeopardy, 
raises the question of the actual existence of a permanent 
basis of life. Have the spiritual resources of our time 
- been exhausted? The question is purely speculative for 
we cannot know. We only know that the race has passed 
through periods when the values were apparently lost only 
to reappear in a new environment. The spiritual vitality 
of the race itself seems to be inexhaustible. As we survey 
the present world we cannot believe, despite the evidences 
of moral defeat and incapacity, that our own civilization 
is doomed. But we cannot rationally hope to save the 
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best in our life unless adequate methods are found by 
which the spiritual impulse of the peoples may be brought 
to function. Perhaps the only adequate stimulus is a 
cause, the cause of humanity itself, of our spiritual herit- 
age. For this cause the peoples, if they could only see it, 
would make further sacrifices. Unfortunately the neces- 
sary moral leadership seems lacking though it may yet 
appear. 

The source of human values is the spiritual impulse, 
their existence the result of the functioning of this impulse 
in the human environment. It may be that this impulse, 
and life itself, are incapable of definition. But this at 
least seems clear: life not only is but possesses, as it 
appears in human beings, a bias of a specific quality, which, 
by reason of its fruits, we call spiritual. These fruits are 
the values and they have been judged to be, on the basis 
of the best insight of the race, the most inclusively signifi- 
cant character of the real. Being the most significant 
character of reality value possesses objectivity. These 
values have been won by the race. Did the race also 
create them? Perhaps the distinction is unreal. For if 
it is said that the values have been produced by the creative 
activity of human beings it can be answered that the 
creative activity itself is a form of the spiritual impulse. 
And the human quality of life is also a result of the func- 
tioning of this impulse. Thus to say that the values are 
human, or that they are the product of human activity 
may not affect their objective character. And if the race 
could answer we should find that that which is the most 
significant in the values is that they are not merely human, 
but that they belong to the very character of the world as 
a spiritual reality. This faith in the objective character 
of the values of life is, in addition, an important factor in 
their achievement and preservation. It is still an im- 
portant factor, for if the peoples lose their faith in the 
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reality of the ideal serious consequences will follow. This 
belief is not, however, sufficient merely as a faith. The 
philosopher must give to this ancient and honored convic- 
tion a rational basis. This is after all the traditional task 
of philosophy. 
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Book Reviews 


THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Avsert C. Knupson, Professor in Boston University 
School of Theology. The Abingdon Press, New York, 1920. 
Pp. 416. Price $2.50 net. 


A necessary element in a well-rounded consideration of the re- 
ligious teaching of the Old Testament is a philosophical mind and 
preparation. These are evident in a marked degree in this book. 

There is no slavish following of some theory of criticism such 
as has often been exhibited in this field. Yet there is toleration and 
a fair presentation of the leading theories. 

One is made to feel that after all the important thing is not the 
pursuit of a theory, but the grasping of the living element in the 
inspired message. The importance of judging by life is made clear 
by the author in the very beginning when he grounds authority in 
experience. He says: 

“In the religious realm the final test of truth is not to be found 
in any absolute objective authority, whether church or Bible, but in 
experience. If the Bible finds us at greater depths of our being 
than any other book, if it enriches our lives and inspires us to 
heroic service, if it makes God real to us, we have in that fact a 
sufficient evidence of its inspiration.” We need no doctrine of in- 
fallibility to assure us of its truth.” (p. 22.) 

Dr. Knudson shows the muddled condition of criticism that 
grows out of the determination to make biblical development con- 
form to a theory of strict evolution. Such a standpoint shows a 
wholesome reaction from recent tendencies to overlook the facts of 
life in the pursuit of the evolutionary dream. The unique survival 
of Israel’s religion over national disaster is held to be due to the 
highly ethical and universal content given it by the prophets. Per- 
sonality in God is considered fundamental to religion as it is like- 
wise to the highest category of our own existence. If this be 
anthropomorphism he is willing to py: the challenge, for by 
personality he means Bowne’s definition, “‘self-hood, self-conscious- 
ness, self-control and the power to know.” 
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The thought of the unity of Yaweh enabled Israel to keep out 
many of the immoral practices of the heathen. It prepared the 
way for the internationalism of the Eighth century prophets by 
providing a conception of God sufficiently universal to be applied 
to existing political conditions. The resulting monotheism grew 
out of the life needs of the people. 

“The imperious heart of the Hebrew could tolerate no funda- 
mental dualism or pluralism in his view of the universe. Its de- 
mand for an ultimate unity was as insistent as was the Greek in- 
tellect. But while the latter gave us a unity that aimed simply to 
satisfy the mind’s demand for an ultimate explanation of the world, 
the former gave us a unity that met the demands of life as a whole, 
a unity to which heart, conscience and intellect might adoringly 
turn and say, ‘Thy kingdom come and thy will be done.’ It is then 
no surprise that the monotheistic faith of the Hebrews rather than 
the monistic philosophy of the Greeks finally conquered the civilized 
world” (92). 

Of the biblical- doctrine of sin he says: 

“Sin is a positive act or state of hostility to God. It is not an 
‘unreality or illusion,’ as Spinoza would have us believe; nor is it 
as Hegel teaches, ‘An essential moment in the progressive or eter- 
nally realized life of God; nor is it, as some evolutionists tell us, 
simply a relic of the animal nature which we have inherited. Not 
even Kant’s conception of evil as ‘the perversion of the right rela- 
tion between reason and sense, the false subordination of the ra- 
tional to the sensuous,’ fills out the biblical idea of sin” (255). 


In the chapter on the Messianic hope, the author calls attention 
to the over-strenuous criticism which would give all eschatological 
passages a late date. There is a large measure of justice in his 
criticism. It should not, however, be overlooked that early traces 
of the eschatological spirit are not inconsistent with the appearance 
of a larger body of eschatological writing in times of special storm 
and stress. Eschatology becomes a dominating motif as we say in 
music when hope is forced to turn to dreams of revolution when 
real revolution becomes at the same time more desirable and more 
impossible. There seems to be a historical connection, which prob- 
ably Dr. Knudson would not deny, between the eschatological tem- 
per and political change just as the late war gave a popular impetus 
to the doctrines of millennialism. The eschatological temper is 
essentially that of present spiritual futility. 
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The work has a tolerance, a naturalness, a freshness and vigor 
of treatment which fully justify its appearance and make it of 
special value not only to the critical scholar but also to the untech- 
nical student who desires to trace the growth of Old Testament 
ideas. 


HUMANISM IN NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. By GerorcE 
A. Gorpon, D.D., Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1920. - 

This is a stimulating and bracing treatment of a crucial question 
today, how to retain all that was dignified and uplifting in the old 
theology, and yet meet the issues that modern life and thought have 
injected into the problem of life. The author, considered the ablest 
thinker in our American pulpit—he is pastor of the Old South 
Church in Boston—uses the term “humanism” in a wide way, re- 
minding one of David Hume’s pungent utterance: ‘What peculiar 
privilege has this little agitation of the brain, which we call thought, 
that we must make it the model of the universe?’ A man is not 
less a man, but more a man, more “human,” when he strives to 
establish his relationship with the Divine Ruler of the world. 

A stanch Trinitarian, constructive in his final attitude toward 
religious faith, Dr. Gordon recognizes that the orthodox theology of 
fifty years ago is gone for good; although the reaction against its 
rigid and artificial postulates carried with it much that was regret- 
table. “Nothing could be more shocking to the majestic moral 
sense of the Puritan,” he asserts, “than popular Universalism’s easy 
ideas about sin, its shallowness upon every question of conscience, 
its conversion of the most worthy Judge Eternal into an infinite, 
indiscriminating sentimentalist.” And yet “the main contention of 
Universalism—the love of God for every soul that he has made 
and his everlasting purpose to pursue with his redeeming grace all 
souls in all worlds” was a necessary complement of the system it 
attacked, able to furnish it with “new range, reality, life and worth.” 

The world is not happy today ; it is “groaning and travailing” as 
in St. Paul’s time. “Into this tragic world of man,” pertinently 
remarks the author, “ancient thinkers looked with profound vision; 
that vision must be renewed by the thinkers of this modern time 
who would know what man is and what he needs in order that he 
may become what it is in him to be.” 

The booklet is eminently helpful for this purpose. 

James Main Dixon. 


. 
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SOME RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS OF PRAGMATISM. By 
Joseru Roy Geicer, one of the series of philosophical stud- 
ies issued under the direction of the Department of Philos- 
ophy of the University of Chicago. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1919. Pp. 54. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By 
Angus Stewart Woodburne. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1920. Pp. 103. 


The futility of trying to make science answer the questions of 
metaphysics on the empirical plane has been evidenced in the history 
of philosophy, times without number, and yet the attempt is oft 
repeated. Joseph Roy Geiger in “Some Religious Implications of 
Pragmatism,” dismisses all such things as general truths, of univer- 
sal applicability, in order to provide in pragmatism a basis for re- 
ligious thought. Of course, there must be the deepest sympathy 
with the effort ‘to bring religious experience to the test of practice. 
But it will not do to be too pragmatic at this point. When he con- 
fines religious experience to the individual does he mean to confine 
it to individual attainment only or does he mean to include religious 
ideals as well. If so, there must be something over against man or 
separate from man which in creating creates a common moral need. 
If religion is to be at all commanding it must be something more 
than a private experience. Otherwise all its value judgments be- 
come solipsistic. An individual human ethics is not enough. If 
religion is to be a thing of power I must be reasonably sure that 
the power behind the universe is ethical. This confidence cannot 
be gained by solipsistic experience. Thus individual ethics becomes 
a hand to mouth, utilitarianism. There are a considerable number 
of smug historical generalizations which a thorough-going pragma- 
tism would seem to rule out. Among these is the time-worn but 
“scientific practice of making one’s point by assuming an evolution- 
ary origin of religion, rather than by reference to the ever active 
spiritual nature of man.” So we are measurably prepared for loose 
statements implying that only recently has religion become ethical, 
that philanthropy is a plant of recent growth, and that “theology 
arose because of a disintegration of human values.” 

Quite similar in treatment and outlook is the work of Angus 
Stewart Woodburne in “The Relation Between Religion and 
Science.” When he declares in his closing pages that “religion has 
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at least the argumentum ad hominem that science too has its meta- 
physics in the xons, electrons, atoms, and molecules of the sicentist,” 
he displays an insight which should have saved him from some of 
his earlier conclusions. 

He proposes to show that religion and science move from the 
same basis being only differentiable attitudes toward the extra- 
human environment. He spends a considerable effort in proving 
the historic separation of the two in philosophy a fallacy. Having 
united them in supposedly ‘undying wedlock, however, he straight- 
way discusses their necessary separation. 

The real aim of the discussion seems to be the overthrow of the 
old dogmatic view of revelation which neglected the test of life and 
depended for its proof upon external and literal authorities. The 
author ought to know, however, that this type of theology has not 
been prevalent in protestant seminary circles at least for many 
years. 

His definition of instinct is a gem. “Instinct is a congenital co- 
ordination of reflexes, neurally integrated and effecting an organic 
response characteristic of and serviceable to the species and in some 
manner capable of subsequent modification.” We suppose the 
author must consider this the “scientific” way of saying that in- 
stinct is the simple functioning of organisms for the uses of life. 
To put it thus simply would not appear nearly so profound and the 
emptiness of the definition becomes too apparent. 

What he fails to discover is that religious instinct cannot appear 
in the same biological plane with plant and animal instinct for the 
reason that it springs, not as he thinks, from the simple processes 
of life, but from the unique possession by man of conscious self- 
consciousness. This consciousness of consciousness brings in its 
train the whole world of reflection and moral sense. The discussion 
is all along overawed by the assumption that primitive man was an 
animal. While popular and supposedly ‘scientific,’ this conclusion 
is one of those dogmatisms of science against which the author has 
warned us. 
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THE RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF JESUS AND PAUL; being 
an explanation of the failures of organized Christianity and 
a vindication of the teachings of Jesus, which are shown to 
contain a religion for all men and for all times. By IGNa- 
TIus Stncer. The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1919. Pp. 347. 


This book must surely give pause to many of our light and 
thoughtless assumptions regarding the meaning of the gospel, for it 
is written with an evident sincerity which runs from beginning to 
end. It starts with the declaration that it is not the church that 
has failed, but it is Christianity that has failed. Believing that 
there was a real Jesus, the author asserts that Christ is but a myth. 
Many of the arguments are ingenuous rather than scientific. It 
might be called a sincere effort to make the facts fit a theory, and 
we have already been surfeited with this type of exegesis. It seems 
to us sadly deficient in all knowledge of biblical criticism, and claim- 
ing excellence for its very defects. The argument progresses by 
that hoariest of all fallacies, the ignoring of contradictory cases. 
This is the method that fills the patent medicine almanac and is the 
resort of every species of fraud. Thus he presumes to make out 
that Paul was the greatest enemy that the Gospel has ever known. 
As a sample of loose and unsustained statement we quote the fol- 
lowing: “It is as plainly established, therefore, as any fact in his- 
tory can be established, that it was Paul who conceived the idea of 
the “Christ,” and that this must have happened many years after 
the death of Jesus.” Throughout the book there seems a peculiar 
lack of any insight into the meaning of life, a blindness that would 
demand that all life be free from inconsistency or paradox. 


A ST. ANDREW’S TREASURY OF VERSE. By Mrs. ALEx- 
ANDER Lawson and Proressor Lawson. London: A. C. 
Black. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 280. ($3.00.) 


This anthology will be welcomed by lovers of Scottish lyrics, of 
whom there are so many in our country. The selection is the work 
of the Professor of English Literature and his wife at the ancient 
university on the éstuary of the Tay, and the frontispiece is an art- 
istic limning of the fine old college of St. Salvator’s, where George 
Buchanan once taught. St. Andrew’s has always kept up its liter- 
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ary productiveness throughout the centuries. Robert Fergusson, 
who did so much to inspire Burns, Thomas Chalmers, and in our 
own days Andrew Lang, were all St. Andrew’s bred. Its poet- 
laureate is Robert Fuller Murray, who died young, along before the 
war. Charles Murray, also a student in its time-worn halls, who. 
this year received an honorary degree from Aberdeen University, 
will always be remembered by his inimitable THr WHISTLE of the 
wee herd laddie: 


‘He played a march to battle; it cam’ dirlin ’through the mist, 
Till half the halflin’ squared his shou’ders an’ made up his mind to 
’list ; 
He tried a spring for wooers, though he wistna what it meant, 
But the kitchen-lass was lauchin ’an’ he thocht she maybe kent; 
He got ream and buttered bannocks for the lovin’ lilt he played. 
Wasna that a cheery whistle that the wee herd made?” 


There are several poems from the pen of the gifted son of the 
well-known Principal of Aberdeen University, George Buchanan 
Smith, whose bones lie somewhere in Flanders. aM SD: 
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Books Received 


Pantheistic Dilemmas and Other Essays in Philosophy and 
Religion, by Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston University. 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1920. Pp. 358. Price $2.50. 


Immortality, a Study of Belief and Other Addresses, by Will- 
iam Newton Clarke. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1920. 
Pp. XIII and 132. 


Problems of Conduct, an introductory survey of Ethics by | 
Durant Drake, A. M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ethics and 
Philosophy of Religion at Wesleyan University. Houghton-Mif- 
flin Co., Boston. 

An Introduction to Social Ethics; the Social Conscience in 
a Democracy, by John M. Mecklin, Ph.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy, University of Pittsburg. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New 
York, 1920. Pp. IX and 446. 


Psycho-analysis, a Brief Account of the Freudian Theory, by 
Barbara Low. Introduction by Ernest Jones, M. D. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, New York, 1920. Pp. IX and 199. 


The Lebanon in Turmoil, Syria and the Powers in 1860, by 
Iskander Ibn Yaqub Abkarius, translated and annotated and 
provided with an introduction by J. F. Scheltema, M. A., Ph.D., 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 1920. Pp. 203. 


The Field of Philosophy, an Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy, by Joseph Alexander Leighton, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Ohio State University. 2nd Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion, RK. G, Adams &-Co., Columbus,.O, 191975 Poy Xil@ana 
485, 


A Critic in Pall Mall, Reviews and Miscellanies, by Oscar 


Wilde. Ravenna Edition of Oscar Wilde’s works. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


The Orient in Bible Times, by Elihu Grant, Professor of Bib= 
lical Literature in Haverford College. J. B. Lippincott Ca, 
Philadelphia. 1920. Pp. VIII and 336. n 


The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of THE PERSONALIST. 
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Current Thought 


THE EINSTEIN THEORY 


To a certain type of scientist it has come as a shock to learn that 
time and space which he has been considering as the fundamental 
physical realities are nothing more nor less than relativities. What 
makes the matter worse this which has heretofore been considered 
the raving of inconsequential philosophy has to be taken account of 
in actual experiment. The theories of Einstein are set forth by 
C. D. Broad in the Hibbert Journal for April under the title, Euclid, 
Newton and Einstein. His purpose is thus stated at the beginning 
of the article: “I propose to try in the present paper to put into 
simple terms, which shall neither make a layman feel dizzy nor a 
mathematician feel sick, the main points of Einstein’s principle of 
relativity.” This result he seems to accomplish in a more extended 
way than most of the other magazines and reviews, and in absence 
of a knowledge of the original sources, with a greater exactness. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES 


No one interested in philosophy will feel that he can afford to 
miss the delightful series of personal letters of William James be- 
gun in the July Atlantic. The letters have been edited by his son 
and give an intimate picture of his attitude toward life, his philos- 
ophy, and his estimate of his contemporaries. Of special interest 
to personalists is his attitude toward the French personalist, Charles 
Renouvier, author of Le Personalisme. To Renouvier he writes: 
“I do what lies in my feeble power to assist the propagation of your 
works here; but students of philosophy are rare here as everywhere. 
It astonishes me nevertheless that you have had to wait so long for 
general recognition. Only a few months ago I had the pleasure of 
introducing to your Essais two professors of philosophy, able and 
learned men, who hardly knew your name!! But I am perfectly 
convinced that it is a mere affair of time, and that you will take 
your place in the general History of Speculation as the classical and 
finished representative of the tendency which was begun by Hume, 
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and to which writers before you had made only fragmentary con- 
tributions, whilst you have fused the whole matter into a solid, 
elegant, and definitive system, perfectly consistent and capable, by 
reason of its moral vitality, of becoming popular, so far as that is 
permitted to philosophic systems.” Yet who now knows Renou- 
vier? We venture the guess that his name is quite unknown to the 
average American student of philosophy. Recognition will, how- 
ever, come in that day when the theories of personalism come into 
their own. Some day the justice of James’ estimate will we believe 
be recognized. 


DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


Such is the title of a clear and analytical essay by Harold J. 
Laski in the Yale Review for July. It will be of special interest to 
all who feel themselves profoundly disturbed by the political unrest 
of the time. He closes with these words: “What is needed in the 
political philosophy of the present generation is admission of the 
novelty of our problems. The simple a priori premises of Hobbes 
or Locke, the intriguing mysticism of Rousseau’s general will, elo- 
quence about the initiative of men and its translation into terms of 
private property, are no longer suited to a world that has seen its 
foundations in flames because to its good intentions an adequate 
knowledge was not joined. What we need, as a no previous time, 
is the sober and scientific study of the conditions of social organiza- 
tion. That does not mean, as in the books it so often means, some 
crude remarks on consciousness of kind, or arid summary of the 
evolution from the family to the state. It means a realization that 
the basis of our society is intellectual co-operation and that a study 
of the proceedure by which it works has hardly been begun. It 
means a careful analysis of the motives by which men live together 
with rejection of that dangerous simplicity which made Tarde find 
in initiation or Maine in habit the final technique of government. 
It involves inquiries into the conditions of happiness, the substance 
of men’s thoughts, the impulses we must satisfy if our state is to 
endure. Above all it involves a skepticism about all systems which 
assume to themselves finality. The path of history is crowded with 
shrunken ghosts of systems which once were taken as the sum of 
truth. An admission of vast complexity is the beginning of wisdom 
in political philosophy. That and the willingness to pursue the 
investigation wherever it may lead must be our first demands.” 
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CHANGING WAR MOODS 


Under the title British War Poetry, Professor Chauncey B. 
Tinker (Yale Review) discusses with rare insight into the minds 
of the men who took part in the conflict the change from the in- 
tensity of personal faith expressed in such a poem as Everard’s 
poem on Harrow, to a later feeling of bitterness: 


There is a hill in England, 

Green fields and a school I know, 

Where the bal's fly fast in summer, 

And the whispering elm-trees grow, 
A little hill, a dear hill, 

And the playing fields below. 


There is a hill in Flanders, 
Heaped with a thousand slain, 
Where the shells fly night and noontide 
And the ghosts that died in vain,— 
A little hill, a hard hill 
To the souls that died in pain. 


There is a hill in Jewry, 
Three crosses pierce the sky, 
On the midmost he is dying 
To save all those who die, 

A little hill, a kind hill 
To those in jeopardy. 


From this idealism he turns to that other mood which charac- 
terized the spring of 1918, in which Siegfried Sassoon turns bitterly 
upon the people at home: 


Does it matter?—losing your legs? 

For people will always be kind, 

And you need not show that you mind 

When the others come in after hunting 

To gobble their muffins and eggs. 

Do they matter ?—these dreams from the pit? 
You can drink and forget and be glad, 

And people won’t say that you’re mad; 

For they’ll know that you fought for your country, 
And no one will worry a bit. 


And will we ever return to the mood of high idealism that once 
characterized us? Let us hope that the high tides only served to 
mark the place where the returning tides must surely come. 
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A PLEA FOR THE NEGLECTED INTELLECT 


Dr. Ralph Barton Perry writes interestingly in The Harvard 
Theological Review on The Integrity of the Intellect. He feels 
that the pragmatists and instrumentalists have brought intellect so 
low, that “it is dressed in livery and sent to live in the servants’ 
quarters.” This indignity moves him to raise a protest in defence. 
His only hope for the restoration of intellect appears strangely 
enough to be the removal of metaphysics from all religious in- 
fluences. If intellect is to stand in its own right philosophy must 
cease to provide aid and comfort to the theists and like the inhabi- 
tants of York, “just set and think.” 

Dr. Perry fails to tell us, however, how intellect can think about 
the nature of reality and the world-ground without being badgered 
by the ghost of theistic suggestion or assumption. Perhaps in that 
case like the aforesaid inhabitants it should “just set.” It may be 
that this miserable diversion of philosophy toward theism is not 
entirely due to indoctrinated prejudices, but that the suggestion 
arises from the nature of the universe and of life itself. 


THE NEW RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY 


The Expository Times of June suggests that the fires of coming 
religious controversy are to rage around the question of the deity 
of Jesus. The editor writes: “The controversy that is upon us has 
to do with the New Testament, but not with its dates or its docu- 
ments. The first great controversy of all was over the Person of 
Christ. It must have been a thrilling time to live in. It takes no 
prophet to say that the next great controversy will be over the 
Person of Christ also, and that the rising generation will pass 
through an experience no less exciting. What are the signs of its 
coming? They are many. But this is one sign of more signifi- 
cance than all the rest. It is that men of undeniable interest in 
Christ, men of theological training and church loyalty, are seeking 
‘a way out of the trinitarian difficulty.’ They have various ways of 
seeking it. Some of them simp’~ ignore the deity and write with 
a captivating beauty of languag ‘on the humanity of our Lord. 
Some are bolder and believe that they can discover a middle way.” 
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Notes and Discussions 


IN MEMORIAM: HINCKLEY GILBERT MITCHELL 


Most of the men trained under Dr. Bowne had the privilege of 
association with one who in another field commanded a like rev- 
erence. 

The passing of Hinckley Gilbert Mitchell will be to all such like 
the turning of one more page and the ending of one more chapter 
in the book of their lives. 

Dr. Mitchell was great as an Old Testament scholar, and to him 
came the satisfaction of general recognition. He was greater as a 
Christian, however, which was better. When the fires of contro- 
versy raged about him, he, of all, friend or foe, remained alone 
undisturbed, kindly, unsuspicious, and unresentful. He had un- 
scrupulous enemies and false friends, but he refused to the end 
to impute malice, or to think of anyone except in the kindliest 
terms. 

His last years were filled with uncomplaining and joyous minis- 
trations to invalidism in his own home, just as the earlier years had 
been spent in spreading the gospel in the byways and hedges of the 
north-end tenements of Boston. The world possesses but few such 
Christians, and their going leaves a sad void. Never was funeral 
hymn more appropriately sung than when in old Kings Chapel they 
sang for him, “For all the saints who from their labors rest, Alle- 


luia! Alleluia!’ 


THE FORGET-ME-NOTS OF GOD 


In a far corner of what was once No-man’s Land in the sector 
near Rheims stands a rude cross made from broken branches of 
shell-shattered trees. Its significance to the eye lay in its isolation. 
Here some son of France paid his last great tribute of devotion. 
The field was still strewn with the desolation and broken enginery 
of war. The grave was nameless and unmarked save for thevex- 
temporized cross, but through the days of heat and storm and in 
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the long night-watches invisible hands had been at work. The 
lonely grave, when I saw it, was a burst of blue, a blanket of wild 
- forget-me-nots. 

Thus there are on every hand evidences of an unforgetting In- 
telligence that softens our human miseries and points us to the day 
when all shadows shall flee away forever. 

I cannot go into our southern mountains without witnessing the 
ameliorating care of this divinity. The unsightly and overheated 
rocks are carpeted with the royal purple of the phlox. Canterbury 
bells and lilies nod to me in the breeze. The monkey-flower spreads 
its masses of delicate gold, and, though the wonder of the mountain 
lilac be passed away my eye is constantly assailed and my interest 
aroused by the panoply of color. 

Over every rugged trail, and around every steep place of sor- 
row I find spread forth, the forget-me-nots of God. My heart takes 
comfort from experience. The lonely soldier has not died in vain in 
spite of all appearances in these turbulent and forgetful times.. As 
surely as the tides of spring send up their life to carpet the grave 
of neglect, as surely as the tides of the sea kiss again the sands 
from which they retreated, so surely must the tides of human feel- 
ing and accomplishment rise to the level of this lonely sacrifice. 
This grave is one of God’s outposts in the forward march of hu- 
manity. You have but to wait, brave lad, until the race shall catch 
up with your advanced bivouac! What God forgets not cannot 
eventually be forgotten. 


THE NIGHT WATCHES 


That hour of cold, of sleeplessness and darkness when the first 
draught of precious sleep is quaffed. How shall one lay the 
spectres of the mind that haunt it? The cares of yesterday, the 
fears for tomorrow seen through the mists of troubled rest assume 
collossal proportions. Let us not join in execrating this ebb-tide 
moment of the night, for out of the fleeting hours of consciousness 
it is the one entirely free for introspection, meditation, and prayer. 

What matter if it force me to acknowledge my insufficiency if 
only I end by falling back on the Infinite goodness and mercy and 
help. “His reins instruct me in the night seasons.” My heart is 
thronged with the music of songs in the night. I rest my soul as 
well as my body. And ’ere the dawn comes singing over the hills 
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or the linnet pipes beneath my window I fall asleep again in the 
arms of God. It may be in some such way after I have bravely 
faced the spectres of time and the ravishing years that He shall lay 
his hand of peace upon me, He who “giveth his beloved sleep.” 


KEYNES, BRITISH APOSTLE OF GERMANISM 


No book in these last few months has been more widely read 
than John Maynard Keynes’ The Economic Aspects of the Peace 
Treaty. He was on the British staff as an expert, and his picture 
portraits of the President, Lloyd George and Clemenceau are very 
well drawn. He considers that Clemenceau got about all he wanted; 
and that the opportunist Lloyd George and the theorist Woodrow 
Wilson were as wax in his hands. One thing is disappointing in 
his outlook; his differentiation between “theological” and “‘intel- 
lectualism,” as if the keenest intellect were not all the keener for 
having a religious outlook; and his aloofness to national aspira- 
tions. Just retribution—moral or theological term—comes in the 
way of a quick healing up of economical troubles ; therefore it must 
be ignored. This is only one aspect of his dangerous line of argu- 
ment, which works wonderfully into the German way of viewing 
things today; exactly suiting them. 

We are in hearty accord with the Yale Review which says: “It 
is at least unfortunate that Mr. Keynes, with the chance to do great 
good by dealing honestly with his subject and its setting, has chosen 
to blur the truth. He has himself explained this in a later state- 
ment to the effect that it was necessary to catch the attention of the 
British public. . . . Mr. Keynes’s book, however, is pernicious, 
for it spreads the impression that the entire work of the Conference 
was rotten to the core, and it excites complete mistrust of the 
Treaty ; if the Treaty, faulty as it may be, is scrapped, Europe faces 
chaos.” aes 


THE MEANING OF NATIONALITY 


The July number of the International Review of Missions is a 
particularly attractive one. Following a thoughtful article on 
“Foreign Missions and the League of Nations,” by George Free- 
land Barbour of Edinburgh, is a sane and suggestive discussion of 
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“Nationality and Missions,” by Bishop J. H. Oldham. He begins 
by making a distinction between the terms nation and nationality, 
although they are from the same root; and expresses a doubt 
whether nationality and the state must always coincide. In any 
case nationality is different from the state, which is political, and 
from race, which is physical: “For the Christian, nationality,” he 
rightly declares, “is not the ultimate loyalty; his highest allegiance 
is to the Christian fellowship. . . . The reconciliation of the 
narrower and the wider loyalty is found in the truth that nationality 
can attain its highest and fullest expression only in the service of 
an ideal higher than itself.” This is well said. And his closing 
sentences are equally weighty: “Like the individual, the nation 
can find its highest and noblest expression and self-realization in 
devotion to an ideal and the unselfish service of mankind. In the 
measure that we submit ourselves to this law, national loyalty and 
loyalty to the universal kingdom of God become one.” 


The Philosopher’s Shears 


SOME BOWNE EPIGRAMS FROM A COLLEGE NOTE-BOOK* 


Personality is the key to all philosophy. 

What we want is not eyesight but insight. 

Russia—despotism tempered with assassination. 

Somebody has to pay your way if you are to go. 

Nothirg ought to be discovered at the cost of baseness. 

The ideal is always ahead of the real, but not always perfect. 

The person who mentions our obligations thereby cancels them. 

One can always give a good reason for the things he is bent on 
doing. 

Work is a good thing to keep temptations away. We can out- 
flank sin. . 

_ Some persons are so small they have no soul. They have only 

a gizzard. 

Everything worth while has had to fight its way; the printing 
press in Germany and railroads in China. 

Scrupulosity is to be avoided. I have no respect for that man 
who writes a letter on Sunday and dates it on Monday. 


*The above are from the note-book of Reverend Fr 

. Frank 
Boston. Many others could be added by other ee Ee mee 
you help the cause by sending in those of special interest? 


